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Christian Social Action 


¢ By HUGH VERNON WHITE 


A Bit of History 


Something more than a generation ago—while the century 
was still new—men in the pews began to demand of the man 
in the pulpit that he quit preaching theology and talk practical 
religion instead. The laymen were not much to be blamed 
for their demand because a lot of the theology they had to 
listen to from the pulpit was abstract dogma that had no ap- 
parent relation to life. It was hard to see what difference it 
made whether one believed this or that set of dogmas or, for 
that matter, any of them. 


The remark was common that “it doesn’t matter much what 
you believe so long as you live a good life.” Practical people 
were not a little skeptical about the over-emphasis upon the 
life to come. They asked for a religion to live by. “‘One 
world at a time,” they said. The other worldliness of religion 
made it seem irrelevant to the pressing needs _and duties of 
the day. 


I remember a Sunday School superintendent who dramatized 
this protest by changing the words of the old hymn, “In the 
Sweet By and By,” and teaching his school to sing, “In the 
Sweet Now and Now.” The most popular book of the day 
was Charles M. Sheldon’s In His Steps. This book took the — 
prevailing line by raising the question, ‘“What would Jesus do?” 


Protestant Christianity thus revolted from the dry dogmatism 
of the sects and turned enthusiastically to a gospel of practical 
righteousness. The good churchman was the man who made 

himself active in some good cause. It was a time of crusades 
-and moral reforms. The Anti-Saloon League grew and flour- 


as to the other, laws dissolving the trusts and barring obviously 
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ished, civic clean-up campaigns were common. Gambling, 
prostitution, and the liquor traffic were the visible cohorts of 
evil against which, in proportion to his religious zeal, the 
Protestant churchman hurled himself in company with his 
brethren. It was often an ably conducted and reasonably effec- 
tive endeavor. The necessity which the active American has to 
do something was capitalized for a certain measure of civic 
and social reform. 


|. Religion in Politics 


Then came Theodore Roosevelt and the Bull Moosers. This 
was for many the emergence of practical Christianity into 
politics. Churchmen turned to politics as the grand arena of 
Christian action. Lay evangelists, led by ‘“T.R.” himself, cam- 
paigned for righteousness under the slogan, “We stand at 
Armageddon and we battle for the Lord.” Reform tickets, 
local and state as well as national, were headed by Christian 
men sincerely bent upon the most impressive form of practical 
Christian effort. Theodore Roosevelt, after he became an ex- 
president, expounded the doctrine of this lay movement in the 
Earle Lectures at Berkeley, California, taking for his general 
theme, “Realizable Ideals.’ His text was the ten command- 
ments and the chief points of emphasis ‘“Thou shalt not steal,” 
and ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 


These two canons of public morality reveal the principle of 
practical Christianity as it was then conceived. It was simply 
the demand for personal honesty and uprightness in public 
life, both political and business. No fundamental questions — 
were raised about the essential morality of capitalist economics, — 
not about the functioning of the political state in maintaining — 
that system. It was assumed that two things were required to 
bring virtue into public life: first, men who were personally — 
honest, and second, certain laws to break up iniquitous com-— 
binations. 


As regards the one, the Christian man was the answer; anc 
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unfair practices were needed to purify business. The initia- 
tive, referendum and recall, direct election of senators, etc., 
were supposed to drive out bad politicians and put control 
back into the hands of the People, who, of course, would act 
intelligently and patriotically to bring in the New Day—vox 
populi, vox dei. 


2. The Social Gospel 


About this time also, the preaching of the ‘‘social gospel” began 
to make itself felt. Some of the most influential pulpits re- 
sounded with it. This was doubtless an aspect of the general 
impulse to make religion practical. But the preachers got 
serious about the matter. They went at it in their own way 
and got both their inspiration and their regulative ideas from 
a distinctly religious source, namely, from the Bible. 


In seminaries they had sat at the feet of Peabody or Matthews 
or Rauschenbusch, and learned that the great prophets of the 
Old Testament were not interested in predicting future events, 
the fulfilment of which in later centuries would prove the truth 
of the Christian religion. The prophets were aflame with de- 
nunciation, of unjust rulers and judges and the exploitation of 
the poor by the rich. They demanded in the name of Jehovah, 

that social and economic justice be done. For the first time 
American Protestantism stirred itself from its long slumber 

under the protective covering of /aissez-faire, and began to re- 

_alize that evil and injustice were rooted in prevailing practice 
and that the whole economic and industrial system itself needed 
drastic overhauling in the light of the Christian principle. 


In the realm of politics, utopians and socialists had dreamed A 


their dreams and made their experiments, but the average 
church man and minister had looked upon them as the “lunatic 
fringe,” to use Theodore Roosevelt’s vivid phrase. Now, how- 
_ ever, the preacher began to be a source of anxiety to the earnest 


layman. He was carrying this matter of being practical too 
far. From the Scripture he got a principle of action that 


-layman distributed gratis to ministers the country over a series 
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threatened much which had never been called in question by 
the practical man. The layman had no desire to be radical. 
Out of his experience he was prepared to formulate certain 
standards of practical honesty and fairness. But it seemed to 
him that the preachers were too sweeping in their ideas. 


The ministers wanted, for example, to include the laboring 
man as well as the business and professional classes in the 
scheme of social righteousness. Now, in all honesty, the 
Christian business man could not quite see this. In general, 
he can’t see it yet. In his mind the Chamber of Commerce and 
similar organizations of industrial, financial, and business 
leaders represent the economic interests of the community. 
This is class consciousness, but it is disguised by the fact that 
individuals can get out of the laboring class into the business 
gtoup by energy, thrift, and good fortune, and by the further 
fact that some individuals in the business group are not much 
better off financially than some in the laboring class, especially 
the skilled artisans. The lack of any great cultural gap between 
the two classes, due largely to our public school system, still 
further obscures the class division and confuses the conscious- 
ness of it, especially in the mind of the business man. 


3. And Then the War 


When the World War came to smash our world and throw 
everything into confusion, the social interpretation of the 
gospel had reached a certain stage. At that time the preachers 
were popularizing the social ideals of the eighth century 
prophets and the New Testament teaching of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Laymen in the main were inclined to look with 
distrust upon such preaching and were already beginning to 
say that it was the business of the preacher to preach religion — 
and not to discuss politics and social problems in the pulpit. — 
A natural alliance grew up between some opponents of the 
social gospel and the leaders of fundamentalism. One wealthy 


re 


{ 


_ 


of booklets on the “fundamentals,” which were, of course, the 
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old theological dogmas which had much to say about being 
saved in heaven and nothing critical to say of the economic 
order upon earth. 

But at that the social gospel was a rather mild irritant. 
Neither pulpit nor pew saw in it any real attack upon the 
foundations. Preachers asked only for freedom to proclaim 
the social ideal of Christianity with confidence that eventually 

_the hearts of men would be touched and the Kingdom of God 
would come by a growing sense of social responsibility and by 
Christian enlightenment. It is this period of comparative 
peace and optimism that is now subjected to such scorn by 
repentant liberals. But it was not entirely to the discredit of 
churchmen, either clerical or lay, that they had confidence in 
their fellow man, in the essential validity of the Christian 
ideal, and in the soundness of the processes of education in a 
free democracy. 

The War disrupted the whole scheme of things. First, it 
lifted us up on the enthusiasm of a great crusade to make the 
world safe for democracy and to end war—by a war! Then 
came the collapse of idealism, the exaltation of the natural 
man and his desires and the era of the ‘‘tired radical.” 


4. The Issue Today 


And now we Protestant Christians are beginning to see in 
the familiar world about us the demonic powers of selfishness, 
greed, class interest and racial exclusiveness. Not even war 
can any longer be viewed as a natural evil, much less as the © 
supreme opportunity for sacrificial devotion to the high virtues \ 
of justice, liberty and love of country. It now appears baldly —~ 
as the final resort of rival nations bent on gratifying the massed 
selfishness and the lust for power which Christian doctrine __ 
has always identified as the chief enemies of its own ideal— 
the Kingdom of God. 
We now see that these demonic forces reign in Wall Street 
and on Main Street, in business big and little and in profes- 
‘sional life as well. They permeate the total life of society and me 
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infect every individual. Even the man who aspires personally 
to live a Christian life finds that he is forced by his very par- 
ticipation in the common life to share in the social sin. 


Off on the far horizon looms Russia where Communism 
repudiates religion and proclaims—in theory—the rights of 
man. Fora while we tried to laugh it off; it couldn’t last. But 
it has lasted, albeit with many compromises of communist 
theory. It furnishes the socialist challenge to capitalism with 
an organized state of vast territorial extent and large popula- 
tion. The world revolution has become a real threat to capi- 
talist civilization. Fascist counter revolutions have delivered 
some countries, but brought strangely similar denials of lib- 
erty and the Christian faith. In our own country the whole 
struggle of social classes has become sharpened and more 
realistic. Reinhold Niebuhr has warned us that no privileged 
class ever gives up its power voluntarily or without a struggle, 
and that depressed groups must fight for their rights and 
prove stronger than their masters if they ever gain them. 


It is a far cry from the layman, wearied with theology and 
talk of heaven, demanding a practical religion, to the mighty 
struggle between economic classes and doctrines as we find it 
today; from preachers reviving Amos and Micah to the present _ 
grim consciousness of a life and death struggle for the very 
existence of Christianity in the world. 


er 


In this crisis two courses are being urged upon the Church ~ 
as most truly Christian. One is a return to a purely personal, _ 
inward religion, and the other is the organizing of the Church 
into an active agency of social change. There is no more — 

_fundamental task before the Church today than the right solu- 
tion of. the issue thus created. 
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The Case for Personal Religion 


Religion is an intensely personal matter. One’s own per- 
sonal commitment to God, one’s own free purpose to do the 
will of God, are of the essence of the religious experience. 
Corporate bodies can act but only individual minds think and 
feel and make moral decisions, all of which are personal acts, 
and acts which reach their most significant expression in re- 
ligious living. 


The fact that religion has its seat in the character and life 


of the individual is older than Christianity. Jeremiah and | 


Ezekiel made this discovery when the Babylonian captivity had 
destroyed the corporate service of Jehovah by the Jewish state. 
“In those days they shall say no more, The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge. But 
every one shall die for his own iniquity; every man that eateth 
the sour grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge.” (Jer.31:29,30) 
In an unequivocal manner Jesus made the inner quality of life 
of the individual the final test of religious reality and moral 
- righteousness. 


1. Inwardness of Religion and Morality 


In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus took the main require- 
ments of the law of Moses and declared that their full intent 
could only be realized in the inner spirit and motive of each 


-man. ‘The sin of murder he traced back to hate; that of adul- 


7 tery to the harboring of lust. On the other hand, the giving 
of alms is to be done secretly and not for public display, and 
| -_ptayer is to be a quiet communion with God carried on in one’s 


inner chamber. True religion requires not so much any out- 


it involves an isolation of the individual with God. This is 


ward act as it does an inner quality of feeling and motive, and 


1 tadical sincerity in religion which puts supreme demands — 


= 


great gain is made. But religion bases life upon eternal 
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upon the honesty of an individual’s purpose in his relations 
with both God and man. 


The great vision of Jesus was of the Kingdom of God, and 
that is a social ideal. But it is significant that he presented the 
ideal to men with a demand that each one change himself so 
that he could have part in its realization. His message was, 
“Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” That 
is, he started by demanding a change not in the outer order of 
human society but in the inner life of the individual. We are 
sometimes disconcerted by the fact that Christianity has no 
plan of a new society, but we cannot complain that Jesus did 
not give a clear and adequate principle for the renewing of 
the individual personality. This is the true basis for the 
Christian society. 


2. Religionis a Relation to the Beyond 


While every man is inextricably bound up with the processes 
of nature and while his personality is essentially social, he also 
as an individual stands over against both nature and society 
and has the power of ordering his life to some degree in de- 
fiance of both. If this were not true there would be neither 
morality nor religion. Man would be unconscious of his in- 
dividuality as opposed to the inter-relatedness of his life with 
others of shis kind and to his dependence upon and identity 
with nature. It is this strange power of rational thought and 
of the initiation of courses of action not wholly determined by 
the social order that marks man as a free and creative per- 
sonality. It is this which enables man to view life and live life 


in the light of eternal realities. 


Thus the religious man, no matter how much he may enjoy 
the world and devote himself to making it better, is never 
wholly committed to it. His own earthly existence is a tem- 
porary affair and is bound to end for each of us before any 
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Spiritual realities. Our citizenship is in heaven—in a spir- 
itual order which brings constant judgment upon the current 
secular order. It is in this larger context that religion enables 
man to live and to face and if necessary deny both the impulses 
of nature and the demands of society. It is in worship and 
communion with God that the religious man finds supreme self- 
realization. It is in hearing the voice of God and doing His 
will that he finds the fulfilment of his moral responsibility. 


Personal religion therefore must be the groundwork of any 
life that is Christian, because it is through the free access of 
the individual soul to God and through the power which flows 
therefrom that the higher insight comes and man gains courage 
and direction for the building of the Kingdom of God in this 
world. = 


3. Man's Need of Oneness with God 


Christianity conceives of God’s relation to man as one es- 
sentially personal or moral in which the rigor of God’s de- 
mands are matched by His compassion. The classic expression 
of this idea is the parable of the prodigal son. The best of 
men as well as the worst realize their need of divine forgive- 


ness and help. This essential trust in the forgiving spirit of 


God is the heart of an evangelical Christian faith. It repre- 
sents a relation with the divine that is living and sensitive to 


every play of impulse and every change in the human situation 


which threatens, as so many things do threaten the equilibrium 
of the spiritual life. The religious man must cherish this re- 


lation in which his oneness with God is affirmed even in the 


face of his moral unworthiness, whatever the form and value 


_of his service to human society. 


4. Passive and Aggressive Moods 


4 
3 


g 
+ 
2 


The temper of religion is one of self-surrender and unquali- 
fied devotion. Such devotion can be given to God alone and 


so it has been in the Christian Church—in theory. But men | 


A 


sor 
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ordinarily require some concrete symbol, some visible person 
or society to represent and speak for God. 


There was once in Christianity a religious system which pro- 
vided the sincere Christian with divine authority in specific 
form, which spoke for God to his people and accepted from 
the people their devotion to God. It was “as God” to the 
people. Now in an almost wholly secularized society the 
actual object of reverence for most men is the accepted standard 
of a secular social and economic order. It, too, is larger than 
self and comparatively permanent. For many devout souls 
it is “as God.”” Naturally, therefore, any criticism of organ- 
ized society upon the basis of one’s own conviction appears as 
a personal arrogance that contradicts the humility of personal 
religious devotion. 


Add to this contrast of sentiment the fact that the religious 
man is occupied with his duties, while the social reformer is 
constantly urging the rights of men. It is true that one may be 
chiefly concerned about duties as to himself, and about rights 
as regards others. But the two points of emphasis are quite 
different, and when one dwells constantly upon rights, even 
the just rights of others, he is changing the emphasis and 
threatening to vitiate the humility of the religious man. 


Here, then, are some of the essential elements in the relation 
of the individual to God. First, it is a relation that goes be- 
yond that which a man sustains to his fellow man in society 
and even beyond the relation to nature in which his physical — 
being subsists. It includes but surpasses both. There are 
virtues and values in the religious life that are only indirectly 
social. Second, in cultivating the religious life a certain temper 
of unqualified reverence and humility is developed which is 
psychologically opposed to the critical and aggressive impulse 
to social action which passes judgment upon existing society 
and seeks actively to change it until it conforms to the per- 
sonally held convictions of the reformer. : 


J 


” 
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Now, these two tempers are not entirely irreconcilable. Some 
of the boldest critics of social iniquity have been men of per- 
sonal gentleness and true humility. On the other hand, many 
of those who most resent the activity of the social reformer 
manifest a spiritual arrogance and harshness strangely at vari- 
ance with the truly religious spirit. The intent of this analysis 
is to show the fundamental validity of personal religion and 
its prior importance in the total life of the Christian, and also 
to point out those of its values which are at least threatened 
by the psychology of the soul bent upon social action. Social 
action, if it is to be Christian, and that is our main concern, 
must be rooted in the deeper experience of the individual 
soul with God and must preserve the spirit of humility and 
reverence which grow out of that experience. 


he 
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lI. 
The Case for Social Action 


Christianity is Essentially Ethical 


In the Protestant churches the plea is often heard for the 
preaching of the “simple gospel” or for a “‘spiritual’” message. 
This too often smacks of a reluctance to confront the righteous- 
ness of God, but instead a desire to find in Him a Helper, a 
Comforter, a sanctifier for life as we are already living it. 
But the God we worship is righteousness and He cannot hear 
the praise of those who would park their ethical problems 
outside the church door while they go in for a personal inti- 
macy with God in which those problems are forgotten. 


Strangely enough this has been one of the most difficult 
lessons for men to learn in religion. Even in the most ad- 
vanced religions it is the mysterious power of divinity, especially 
the power over man’s security, which most impresses the wor- 
shipper. For too many still it is magic and not morality that 
represents the operation of God in human affairs. Popular 
religious movements in Christianity today still make more of 
the divine as a means of securing health, prosperity and even 
success in love than as a source of moral energy and enlighten- 
ment. Christianity inherited from Judaism its profound sense 
of the oneness of God and equally its belief in His moral holi- 
ness. The God of Christianity is righteous and the first re- 
quirement that He makes of His worshippers is righteousness. 


This attitude of leaving one’s ethical problems outside the - 
church door was naively but plainly expressed in a letter to 
the Cleveland Press. The writer said: “I write as a respectable — 
member of one of our foremost churches where I have attended | | 


v. 
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for years. I think it is a disgrace and an insult to our wonder- 
ful Christian edifices for some of our members, and some min- 
isters too, I am sorry to say, to carry the economic ills into 
their church. When I go to church on Sunday I want food 
for my soul, my spiritual needs. I want to forget the physical 
and all earthly things. 


“Instead, I am reminded even from the pulpit of the in- 
justices in the world and even urged to assist in bettering con- 
ditions on the earth. I am brought into contact with common 
people who are advocating a one class society, when everyone 
would have the same opportunities and advantages.” 


Closing with these words: “I think it is high time for the 
church to put aside all thoughts and preachings of-the physical 
needs and confine itself to the spiritual.” 


This letter puts bluntly a point of view which is so widely 
held that it deserves a word of comment. And first one is 
moved to inquire of the writer and those whom he represents, 
Have you been reading your Bible recently? It would be very 
difficult for a minister to select passages for the scripture lesson 
through the year without again and again reading direct in- 
dictments of injustice in economic life and pointed demands 
for physical conduct that conforms to the will of God. To 
say nothing at all of the Old Testament prophets, even the 
psalms are full of moral indignation against the oppression 
of the poor by the rich and the doings of unjust judges. The 
New Testament says very little about heaven but is full of the 


idea of a kingdom of heaven upon the earth. The Lord’s — 


prayer, by the criterion of the letter writer, is a very material- 
istic petition and should be barred from the service unless it 
is said hurriedly so that its meaning will not be apparent. 
For the heart of that prayer is the plea, “Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” and economics is 
put right next in the very mundane appeal, “Give us this day 
our daily bread.” 
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But what does our brother mean by the “‘spiritual?” He 
evidently means emotional satisfaction and the assurance that 
all is well with himself. It ought to be shouted from the house- 


tops, that this 1s the very antithesis of the spiritual life as . 


Christianity conceives it. Men go to Christian churches not 
to forget the rights and wrongs of practical life but to repent 
before God, to face their own lives with spiritual honesty and 
to get both clarity of vision and courage to go back into life 
better able to live righteously. Take to heart this word from 
Jesus (Matt. 5:23,24): “If therefore thou art offering thy 
gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” 


Any indulgence in a sense of divine comfort and approval 
which ignores the rights and wrongs of daily life is not only 
not spiritual, it is hypocrisy and an affront to God. By the mean- 


ing of “spiritual” implied in this letter there is very little in ~ 


the Sermon on the Mount that is spiritual and nothing in the 
25th chapter of Matthew and most of the rest of the New 
Testament. 


There is a rhythm in the Christian life between work and 
worship, practical activity in human society and quiet medi- 
tation and adoration before God. But these are not two sep- 
arate functions of the spiritual life that can be carried on 
without regard for each other. It is the same man who works 


and who worships; he carries into the church the personality 


that he has been expressing in his daily life. If the worship 


is sincere it will mean that he has brought that actual person- — 
ality into the light and under the influence of the righteous — 


God, of the Christ whose first concern is to create a new society 
of men upon the earth; and that he makes inwardly such re- 


adjustments of attitude and purpose as will make his life in the 


world more consistent with the purpose of God. 


Saneter 


_ 
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2. Righteousness is found in Social Life 


Religion is more than morality; the life with God goes 
beyond the practice of righteousness. But in Christianity the 
doing of righteousness is part and parcel of the service of 
God. Religion cannot dispense with the serious concern for 
righteousness without ceasing to be Christian. Many Christians 
still believe that we can separate personal morality from social 
righteousness. There is an element of truth in this distinction, 
since we can arrange our moral acts in a graded series from 
those a/most entirely personal to those almost completely social. 


The virtues involved in self-discipline are as personal as any 
—temperance and the subjection of appetite and fancy to the 
demands of an orderly life. In these matters a man has a moral 
responsibility to his own person. Even in such things, how- 
ever, there is a social reference, for what a man makes of him- 
self manifests itself in innumerable ways in his dealings with 
other persons. 


But when we come to what are usually considered the cardinal 
points of personal virtue—honesty, chastity, fairness, faithful- 
ness—it is obvious that the essence of morality is found in the 
relation of a man to his fellows. That is, it is social. Moral- 
ity could not exist except in some kind of society. The virtue 
of a Robinson Crusoe is a minimum morality in that it consists 
in one man’s control of himself; even so it is incomplete and 
both points back to the social context out of which the exile 
has come and looks forward hopefully to the normal contact with 
other persons in which its full meaning will be revealed. 


It is not too much, therefore, to say that righteousness is 
found ozly in social relations. The primary reason for this is 
that the personality itself is essentially social. The full realiza- 
tion of this fact may have been gained by many of us today 
through the study of sociology and especially of social psy- 
ology, but it is embedded in the conception of man that we 
ind in the New Testament. We are “members one of an- 
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other.” The bond of sympathy and mutual helpfulness is 
universal and the chief sin against the kingdom of God is 
unfaithfulness to that bond. That is the real basis for the 
Golden Rule. The Golden Rule is written into our nature, 
the common nature which we share with all men and which 
makes it possible for us to enter sufficiently into the experiences 
of others to know that what is good for us is good for them 
also. Because other men are of the same &/nd as ourselves, we 
must be knd to them. : 

There is, therefore, no morality that is purely personal and 
there is no true righteousness except social righteousness. It 
is in the realm of social relations that morality exists. The 
Buddhist can be very religious and not be at all interested in 
morality because he is not interested in the social bond but in | 
a purely individual achievement of deliverance from the ills” 
of life. But the Christian is interested in morality in propor- 
tion as he is religious. Indeed, the whole morality of Christi- 
anity is a morality not of the perfect performance of certain 
duties taken as having value in themselves, but of faithfulness 
to and fulfilment of the social bond. Therefore, Jesus put 
love first, then sympathy, forgiveness, kindness, helpfulness, 
and such a devotion to the common good as would cause a 
man to lose his life (as an individual) that he might find it 
(as a fully socialized personality). It can be put quite suc- 
cintly and accurately by saying that an individual does not 
really become a personality until he achieves in consciousness 
and behavior this social character. 

If Jesus started his great enterprise of the kingdom of God 
by requiring each man to purge himself of unsocial attitudes 
and feelings, it is equally evident that the end for which this 
personal renewal is made is the society which he called the 
Kingdom of God. The most fundamental concept of Christi- 
anity is the Kingdom of God. All Jesus’ teaching points to- 
ward it. He held before men entrance into the Kingdom as 
the ultimate destiny of every man. The supreme failure was 
to miss it. - 


ar - | 
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3. Religious Ideal and Social Action 


Just here is where the trouble comes—in the attempt the 


‘Christian makes to translate a divine ideal into the conduct 
of human life. If religion were only the contemplation and 


adoration of the ideal one might be religious in the kind of a 
world we live in. If religion were essentially a speculative 
philosophy we could perfect ourselves in the doctrine at what- 
ever cost of intellectual effort and be content. But while the 
Christian religion is adoration of the ideal and belief in the 


“truth of God, it is also and inevitably action which faithfully 


embodies the ideal and conforms to the truth. 


About that ideal we can use some rather impressive words— 
absolute, perfect, infinite, divine. But the life that we live is 
none of these; it is relative, imperfect, finite, human. One can 
contemplate the perfect, but one cannot do it; one can conceive 
the absolute but one cannot encompass it in an act; one can 
worship the infinite but all one’s acts are finite; one can aspire 
to the divine but we remain human even in our aspiration. 
These heavenly things enter potently into our lives and seek 
expression through us; that is religion. But in our best and 
most sincere efforts to live them out we are beset behind and 
before, or rather, within and without, by limiting conditions 
which restrain and frustrate us. 


This is the chief problem of the Church today as it faces its 


-tesponsibility to society. Social action, like all other action, 
must be definite. It must follow some plan, good or bad. 


| 


The general objectives of Christianity are clear enough and 
can be easily stated in the abstract, but all action is in the con- 


crete. Concrete action never fully embodies or achieves the 


ideal. But we must nevertheless make the attempt and accept 
the fact that we shall only partially and temporarily succeed. 
There must be in all Christian efforts to reform the social 


order an element of profound humility, a confession of in- 
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completeness and a readiness to abandon any specific course 
of action for a better one in the interest of the ultimate ideal. 


All courses of action are relative to the conditions and spe- 
cific needs of the time and the particular society. A campaign 
for universal suffrage may at One time and in one society be 
the true expression of faithfulness to the Christian principle; 
at another time or in another country it might be a very stupid 
and irrelevant thing. Human minds must devise the courses 
of action in any case and human minds are limited in their 
knowledge and wisdom and are seldom uninfluenced by per- 
sonal or class interest, or by personal prejudices. There are 
bound to be honest differences between men of equal intelli-— 
gence and virtue; indeed, the whole case for democracy rests | 
upon the assumption that this will be so. It is in the open 
arena of debate and discussion that programs of action are 
to be criticized and modified. This democratic process is al- 
ways more or less corrupted by the intrusion of selfishness, — 
but it is the only way available if there is to be any real freedom > 
and progress. 


But the very fact that programs are debatable, as well as — 
relative to the time and place, means that they cannot have the - 
absoluteness of the religious ideal. This means that no specific” 
reform or social, economic or political program can be equated — 
with the will of God and presented to the Church as unquali- 
fied Christian duty. Here is such justification as exists for the 
protest against the preaching of social reform instead of the 
“gospel.” But it does not mean, in fact, that the real issues 
of social righteousness should not be preached from Christian 
pulpits and made subjects of study in the Church. It means 
that the distinction must be clearly recognized between the 
absolute ideal of social righteousness and the relative programs 
proposed toward the practical realization of the ideal. No 
preaching of Christianity is at all adequate which does not lay 
upon the conscience of the Christian the duty of living for the 
Christian social ideal. = 
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In so far as the individual can serve society within the limits 
of well established ways the matter is simple. Trouble arises 
‘when the prophetic voice challenges those ways as unjust. 
‘Somehow it is considered quite within the rights of the Church 
to defend existing practices, though they are also relative and 
imperfect, while to move out into the advocacy of new ways is 
opposed as being outside the proper range of the Church’s 
function. But if the Church is never to consider any specific 
form of social or economic practice until it has already become 
the habit of society it means that the Church renounces all 
direct concern for the larger issues of righteousness and con- 
sents to trail along behind and add its sanction to decisions 
that have already been made upon the basis of purely secular 
principles. 


It is clear that the best judgment of the best minds of the 
Church regarding the specific solution of any social problem 
can never be offered as identical with the Christian gospel. 
It is equally clear that the Church must keep alive its sense of 
tesponsibility for social righteousness, become intelligent about 
the facts and the methods of social morality, and exert the full 
power of its idealism and love of man in the cause of human 
justice without departing from its own distinctive service in 
the worship of God and the proclamation of the eternal gospel. 
How shall this be done? 


‘ 
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Agencies and Methods of Christian 
Social Action 


The practical question is: what ought the Church to do and 
how ought it to do if it is to fulfill its manifest responsibility 
for the christianizing of society. This is not an issue for those 
who believe that the secular world is hopelessly lost in sin and 
will never in any measure be saved. But it is a dominant issue 
for those of us who take seriously the social idealism of Jesus 
and who have not despaired of the race of mankind. 


|. The Church's Approach 


The problem is made difficult by the departmentalizing of 
our life. Separation of Church and State started this depart- 
mentalization and now it is all too generally accepted that not 
only should we keep politics and religion separate, but that 
business should be free from politics and that religion and 
business do not mix. Of course, this whole idea is artificial; 
life is one and while the institutions of religion may be distinct 
from those of the state and of private business it is the same’ 
persons who are engaged in all these activities and there is a 
constant interaction of the methods and spirit of one upon the 
other. For example, a board of trustees in a church are usually 
inclined to view the activities of the Church very much as they 
do their business operations. 


Because of this dividing up of the functions of society into reli-- 
gious, political, economic, educational, etc., the Church seems to 
be invading the field of some other agency when it seeks the prac- _ 
tical application of its gospel. The most obvious instance of | 
this comes when the Church tries to influence the making of 
laws. 7 
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The Church is not itself a legislative body; the law making 
and law enforcing function belongs to the state. The “action” 
of the Church, therefore, is not that of writing statutes or ad- 
ministering laws. It acts by (1) educating its members in 
their responsibility to work as citizens through normal channels 
in the interest of a Christian moral objective as regards what- 
ever significant issue is before the electorate, and (2) encour- 
aging the study of issues of importance so that Christian judg- 
ments may be made upon them. 


These questions will, of course, be controversial. We must 
expect much general discussion of them to take place upon a 
purely partisan basis. If it is a political issue, the average man 
will read the daily paper that supports his political views and 
contend for those views and against the opposition. — If it is 
an industrial issue, most people will find themselves ranged 
on the side of labor or of the employer not on a basis of ob- 
jective moral judgment, but of their own class interest. But 
it is the business of the Church to study all such questions not 
as an interested party trying to defend itself and defeat the 
other side. The Church as such has no partisan interest, but 
it does have a responsibility to learn the truth and to arrive at 
judgments which will be in harmony with its own principle 
of justice and good will. Both intelligence and-purity of pur- 
pose are required to achieve such a judgment. But there are 

peculiar obstacles to the exercise of either intelligence or purity 
of purpose in the most urgent issues now before us. 


2. Complexity of the Social Issue 


The very complexity of our modern life makes it almost im- 
possible to get all the facts pertinent to any question of public 
morality. And more difficult even than getting the facts is 
understanding them after they have been discovered. The 
“most common error of judgment on public matters is that of 
hasty generalization or over simplification. This charge can 
often be brought against church leaders by the practical man 
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who has to deal with the total, concrete situation. It is not 
at all uncommon today to find ministers who are far better 
informed in the fields of economics and industry and who are 
much more competent to discuss general principles than the 
men in their congregations who are carrying on important 
business enterprises. In fact, many ministers today are much 
more expert in economics and sociology than they are in 
theology. 


But if this is true and if the business man or industrialist 
cannot always see the woods for the trees, he does have to 
work daily with a concrete situation which makes certain de- 
mands upon him that he must try to meet whether he has a 
complete understanding of general laws and theory or not. 
“Action” to him means doing something about the daily work, 
changing some process of a painfully integrated activity which 
he knows all too well has to be carefully maintained and kept 
running smoothly if his business is to exist at all. 


Now both kinds of knowledge are required in any course of 
action that carries through to a result. No real change for the 
better can be made without the technical intelligence of the 
man on the job in any field—banker, manufacturer, business 
man, artisan. But this technical intelligence needs the larger 
and more detached vision of the informed: religious leader 
who has not alone a sound knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of social order, but who also stands for the positive 
‘Christian purpose of human justice and good will as the ulti- 
mate end sought in their concrete application. 


A situation of distrust and mutual criticism, therefore, be-. 
tween the man in the pew and the man in the pulpit destroys 
the very cooperation which is necessary if the Church is to’ 
fulfill its obligation to society. The Church is not just the 
ministry, nor is it just the laity; it is both. Every plan and 
evety activity that brings pulpit and pew together in serious 
study of the common-task and in mutual respect is to be hailed 
as a contribution to the social usefulness of the Church. It is 
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mot enough just to preach the social gospel, nor is it enough 
for Christian laymen to draw from their secular experience 
plans for the improvement of social morality. The Church is 
unique in that it has within itself both resources of practical 
secular wisdom and the historic insight of those who view the 
mwhole of human life in the light of God’s purpose for men. 


:3. The Aberration Caused by Self Interest 


True Christian judgment upon social issues is made infinitely 
idifficult today by the fact that those issues strike home to the 
personal and class interests of the very people who make up 
the church membership. In this we see a difference between 
ithe social task as it was once conceived and the task that now 
confronts the Church. Crusades against the liquor traffic, 
legalized prostitution and gambling in the main envisioned an 
senemy outside the Church. The sins represented by the op- 
erations of these interests had been traditionally condemned by 
"protestant denominations so that there was a natural moral 
support for any campaign to strike at their roots. Further- 
more, few if any of the persons directly engaged in these anti- 
social enterprises were members of the protestant churches. 
[The saloon keeper, the brewer, the proprietors of gambling 
halls and houses of prostitution were personally marked as 
sinners and were very much on the outside of the Church. 
[They and their activities could be fought without any fear of 
Opposition within the Church. No one in the Church suffered 
if they were defeated and their business ruined. In fact, it 
iwas the open desire and purpose of the protestant churches to 
‘destroy all such business; if the men engaged in it were saved 
ey it would mean that they must find some other way 
jof earning a living. 

But the immoralities of the social order that are disturbing 
the Church of today are rooted in an economic and social sys- 
m in which the members of the Church itself are as much 
olved as are those outside the Church. Since the protestant 
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churches are made up in the main of middle class people, they 

are weighted with a dominant interest in the maintenance of 

the present order of things. We of the Church are mostly 

in the privileged groups; certainly the lay and ministerial 

leadership of the Church are overwhelmingly of the privileged. 

Today, social judgment must begin at the house of God if it 
is sincere and realistic. 


This situation demands-a degree of self-criticism and a pas- 
sion for righteousness that Christianity really calls for, but 
which the Church has never yet tried to attain. Churches, like 
all other human groups, reflect the social, economic and even 
political prejudices of their membership. Just before the elec- 
tion in 1932, I was in a church in a small New England village. 
The congregation were all of the old stock. Sunday morning 
I noticed that the church auditorium was well decorated with 
flags and red, white and blue bunting. After the service, the 
minister called my attention to the patriotic decorations and 
said, “We had a political meeting here Thursday night and 
the church was filled. The governor and senator . . . were 
here and we had a great time.” Then he added with a smile, | 
“Some of the people asked me if I objected to having a politi- 
cal meeting in the church and I answered, ‘No, not if it is the | 
right kind of politics’”” It is hardly necessary to add that it 
was not a Democratic, much less a Socialist, rally. 


| 
But there are other parts of the country where it would be as 
natural to have a Democratic rally in a church, and there are 
some churches in which a Socialist meeting might be held._ 
Just so, there are churches where the members do not consider | 
that the preacher is talking politics or economics if he roundly 
condemns communism and warns the public of the menace of | 
the C.1.O. and there are other churches—not so many—where_ 
“it is quite acceptable to the congregation for the preacher to 
declaim against big business and economic royalists. I have 
even heard a minister in a prominent pulpit pray for a high 
_ tariff! There is no doubt that his congregation approved the 
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fprayer; neither is there any doubt that it was to their interest, 
gat least for the time being, to have a high tariff. Strangely 
eenough, no one charged the preacher with departing from the 
“gospel,” or bringing politics into the pulpit. 


In all this there is a perfectly naive assumption that the basis 
‘of the economic and class security of the members of the church 
iis practically identical with the foundations of a Christian 
ssociety. It is greatly to be feared that the passionate opposi- 
tion of many people to communism is not due so much to its 
gatheistic doctrine or the materialism of its philosophy as to its 
ithreat to capitalism as an economic system. I once heard a 
llecturer elaborate the claim that capitalism and Christianity 
,are one and the same thing, capitalism being its practical and 
(Christianity its spiritual expression. This argument, amazing 
{as it is, was heard not only uncritically but with great approval 
iby a cultured audience mainly of church people. 


The Church has a responsibility for the maintenance of social 

‘order. It teaches its members to obey the laws and subordinate 
| personal interest to the general good. But the Church also 
|has a prior obligation to God to teach righteousness and to 
‘condemn evil. It does not recognize the law-making State as 
-an absolute authority nor as possessed of divine wisdom. The 
powers that be are ordained. of God but they are always ad- 
‘ministered by very fallible and sometimes very incompetent 
‘men. The Church, therefore, must oppose and seek to change 
laws that manifestly work injustice and wrong by the force of 
whatever influence it has over its members and the general 
public. 
But whether it be in upholding the established order or in 
_Subjecting it to criticism, the true criterion of the Church's 
judgment is social justice and not self interest. Its dominant 
message is repentance, not self defense; its chief concern, the 
duties, not the rights, of its members. Only so can it fulfill 
its essentially religious function, and confront itself and the 
world with the Christian ideal of life. 
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IV. 
The Crux of the Matter 


The chief danger facing the Church in America today is not 
oppression by the State as in Germany. It is rather the domes- 
tication within the Church of the principle of secularism—the 
doctrine that conduct should be determined exclusively with 
reference to the present life. The sign of this danger is the 
common defence of individualism. Secular life, even the po- 
litical state, accepts self-interest as basic. In economics, 
“private initiative’ has been held a cardinal virtue and the 
mainspring of material progress. The competitive spirit and, 
the profit motive are expressions of this virtue and are de 
fended as ultimate factors in our social and economic life. 


Now, it is not the business of the Church to sanction this 
philosophy which is simply the doctrine of the “natural man,” 
but to subject it to discriminating criticism and the corrective’ 
of a higher truth. No added support from the Church is 
needed for the drive of self-interest. If the Church has any 
function at all in practical life it is found in the power of its 
gospel to cope with selfishness and to bring into human life 
the opposing force of devotion to the common good. 


Individual men are naturally selfish; but there is in each 
one of us a capacity for fellowship. More than that, there is 
a deep need for it. Christianity is a way of deliverance from 
selfishness into fellowship. It cannot, therefore, accept as the 
secular world does, the principle of self-interest as final. 
Desire is the raw material of life. Christianity would use its 
energy but give it a larger objective than the satisfactions of 
the individual self and so transform it into a power for good, 
both to the individual and society. i) 


Here is the crux of the quarrel between secularism anc 
Christianity today; shall life be based upon the principle of 


| 
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self-interest as an ultimate rule of human conduct, or shall the 
conquest of self-interest lay the basis in socialized personalities 
|for a true community. Defenders of “private initiative’ as 
‘ultimate take the one way; Christianity must take the other. 
‘The initiative of a Christian is not “private,” but in its basic 
‘motivation includes the larger interests of society. 


The Christian conception of personality as of supreme value 
is not individualism; it is the opposite. Unfortunately, we do 
not have a good term for it. But it is the idea that man is a 
being capable of shifting the center of his desire from himself 
to the larger fellowship. This change must take place to give 
any meaning to Christian conceptions of life. We have the cate- 
gorical affirmation of Jesus; “Except one be born anew, he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.” Yes, this is the old Christian 
doctrine of regeneration and it is the same idea we express 
in the more modern phrase, “socialized personality.” When 
an individual has been delivered from subservience to the im- 
pulse of self-interest, he is a new man in Christ; he is in the 
kingdom of heaven; he is no longer merely an individual; 
he is a personality. 


_ The aim of Christian action in society is to bring about con- 
ditions that will honor personality. Thus the ultimate interest 
is not in a social or economic program but in individual per- 
sonality. Personal religion and social action are one in this: 
personal religion works from within, social action tries to re- 
move obstacles without and to make possible in action—which 
is largely social—the realization of the inner vision and mo- 
tive. This is imperative because the religion of a Christian 
individual is essentially ethical, that is, social. 


The realistic insight into human nature which Christianity 
teaches does not justify hope of easy progress. There may al- 
ways be a tragic gap between the heavenly vision and the actual 
ate of mankind. But while human society is a. realm of 


lative good much implicated with evil, real progress can be 


\ 
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and has been made. There are “better” and ‘‘worse” in the 
states of social righteousness, even if there is never perfec- 
tion. ‘The Church can really affect the common life for the 
better by the power of its divine ideal, if that ideal is faithfully 
and intelligently interpreted to contemporary society in terms 
of its real ethical issues. 


There are very difficult problems of practical technique. So 
far, no form of collectivism has succeeded in giving real freedom 
to the individual. Capitalism has allowed a few strong in- 
dividuals freedom at the cost of condemning the majority of 
men to a strict regimentation which tends to deny initiative 
and ultimately to destroy the sense of personal value. If 
defenders of capitalism really believe in personal freedom, 
they must find some way to make it more generally possible. 
If the social idealist is to furnish real leadership, he must find 
ways of binding free persons together in a responsible and 
workable social unity. 


The most hopeful way toward the Christian goal of freedom 
and fellowship is the way of open and free discussion. The 
Church should encourage such discussion and bring the con- 
troversial issues—living issues are always controversial—into 
its own atmosphere of non-partisan interest in truth and right- 
eousness. Its laymen have the practical experience; many of 
its ministers have the broad vision and the Christian ideal. 
And there are within the Church trained minds in every field 
of social and economic and political science. 


The Church itself, in its own way, can bring the whole social 
process under the light of the ultimate criterion, the Christian 
conception of personality and society. If it is to accomplish so 
high a calling it dare not identify any program with its gospel 
and it must purge itself of partisan feeling. But the Church 
of Christ alone has the conception of life needed to guide 
human society in the stress of radical reconstruction. It will 
be a tragic historic failure if it does not provide leadership in 
this time of need. 3 
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